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THE RIGHT OF FREE THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF 

RELIGION. 

It is sometimes thought that the study of philosophy can be 
carried on in complete seclusion, and that the thinker is tres- 
passing upon foreign territory when he interferes in the world 
of practice. This is a prejudice which it is to the interest of 
many people to cultivate. It is inconvenient to the partisans of 
the established order of things, when their pretensions are com- 
pared with their real motives. It is not less embarrassing for 
the reformer when he too is called upon to show that the new 
order which he would introduce, promises a genuine satisfac- 
tion to the demands of a disinterested spirit. And the particu- 
lar demand which is voiced by thinkers as a class, is the demand 
for freedom in the formation of opinion. Other human needs 
may count upon a certain and clear expression. The very 
structure of social and commercial institutions embodies the 
main human appetites and cravings. But it is only incidentally 
that they subserve the free movement of thought. Each party 
in opposition is for the time being an advocate of toleration, 
but when it gains power, it tends to replace an old despotism 
by a new one. It is, therefore, the perpetual office of philosophy 
to stand aloof from these more immediate practical interests 
and to champion the loftier and therefore more remote interests 
when they are threatened or obscured. And in particular it 
seems to me at this moment to* be necessary once more to raise 
an old question, in order that it may be answered in the light 
of new circumstances. How far is conformity to be exacted in 
matters of religion? And the class of persons upon whom this 
question is pressing at this time with special urgency, and who 
will furnish me with a text for some general considerations, is 
the whole body of the teaching profession. Now this is a mat- 
ter upon which it is the duty of all serious students of ethics to 
make up their minds, and having made up their minds to give 
expression to their opinion in the most effective way. It may 
be that even the majority of the readers of this Journal are 
anxious to impose tests of orthodoxy of some kind or other 
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upon those persons who undertake the training of the young. 
But whether this be so or not, at any rate it is better that the 
imposition of religious tests upon the teacher should be main- 
tained or even extended after a free discussion, than that the 
present state of things should be regarded as unalterable and 
beyond dispute. Nor is the fate of the teacher indifferent to 
the student of philosophy. As things go at present, teachers 
form a large proportion of the thinking class, and if they are 
muzzled, philosophical studies will lose some of their already 
limited vogue. 

I. 

The present controversy in England about the Education Act 
makes the imposition of religious tests upon teachers a matter 
of more pressing interest to the English reader than to the 
American reader, but the problem is one that in the nature of 
things must recur from time to time, and is capable, I hope, of 
being treated in such a way as to admit of a general answer. 

It is noteworthy that the dispute has been carried on as 
though all persons were satisfied about the main doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and as though the controversy lay be- 
tween the Anglican Church on the one hand, and the Trinitar- 
ian non-conformists on the other. Now to any one who rea- 
lizes the actual condition of educated opinion upon these mat- 
ters, this is simply a ludicrous misapprehension. So far is it 
from being the case that in England — and it is best for me to 
speak in this definite way; an American reader can make his 
own corrections — that I know very few thinking men whose at- 
titude towards the traditional forms of religion is as conserva- 
tive as my own. And what is more, the class of persons from 
which teachers are drawn, whether in elementary or secondary 
schools, is permeated by the same revolutionary spirit in mat- 
ters of religious opinion, as that which I seem to trace among 
my own circle of acquaintances. Now for such men there is 
no relief in replacing one form of orthodoxy by another. There 
is the same reluctance in both of the conflicting parties to recog- 
nize the growing authority of the scientific method and, in par- 
ticular, its application to the study of the biblical histories. And 
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this reluctance is a symptom of positive hostility to that temper 
of mind by which alone scientific and moral progress is made 
possible; the temper which learns by experiment, by boldly 
marching forth into the unknown. And so the young teacher 
is led on by every other study, be it scientific, historical, liter- 
ary, to cultivate a free and impartial judgment. (I am speak- 
ing of the most advanced methods of teaching, of course. ) But 
when he passes from these other subjects of instruction, and 
attempts to apply the modes of thought which he has learned 
there, to the traditional setting of religious truth, he is met by 
arbitrary restrictions. He is told by his religious guide, for ex- 
ample, that the demonology which has been expelled from medi- 
cine and the statute book, is still to be accepted in the pages of 
the "New Testament," and that the miracles which in Roman 
and Greek history, are a certain token of the fabulous, are to be 
regarded as the proper evidence of Jesus' divine mission. Now 
this state of things cannot, or at least ought not, to go on much 
longer. It is impossible to teach with two voices. "The voice 
is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau." The 
teacher who has been inspired all week by the promises of sci- 
entific discovery and mechanical invention, cannot for a select 
hour fall back into the pre-scientific temper of the Syrian writ- 
ers of the New Testament. In fact religious teaching must 
make terms with scientific method. Until that is done, the 
teacher is made the whipping boy of an unconscious hypocrisy. 
The other alternative is to banish religion from the school 
time-table. But before that is done, we ought to be quite cer- 
tain that it is impossible to reconcile the two conflicting parties. 
I do not think it is. I believe that it is possible to safeguard 
the personal honor of the teacher and at the same time to satisfy 
the permissible demands of positive religious teaching. 

II. 

This reconciliation is only possible if we can succeed in mark- 
ing off the scope and method of scientific teaching on the one 
hand, and of religious teaching on the other, and this in such 
a way that there remains no necessary contradiction between 
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the two. Nor must this reconciliation be brought about by any 
undue depreciation of either party. We must show on the one 
hand that the scientific method has a moral authority which 
religious teaching is bound to recognize, and on the other 
hand that the religious experience is part of that actual and ob- 
jective content which science must interpret and organize. And 
first as to the moral authority of the scientific method. 

An incident which came under my notice a short time since 
so impressed itself upon my mind that it forced me to recon- 
sider many notions which I have taken rather too much for 
granted. A little child was placed under the care of a Roman 
Catholic nurse. The child was docile but restless and some- 
what excitable. Although she was timid as perhaps all chil- 
dren are, she was not afraid to go into a room in the dark and 
alone. After the nurse had gone, it was found that she had 
been in the habit of frightening the child in order to keep it 
quiet. The child would no longer go into a dark room alone 
for fear that some one — some imp or black man, as she had 
been told — would fetch her or hurt her. In all my experience 
I have not known any one gain as much from the traditional 
consolations of religion as this little child has lost for the time 
being from the superstition of the nurse. And this actual 
occurrence has served me for a parable by which to measure the 
services of the scientific method in freeing man from fears of 
his own creation. In the sublime words of Lucretius : "Even 
as children are flurried and dread all things in the thick dark- 
ness, thus we in the daylight fear at times things not a whit 
more to be dreaded than those which children shudder at in the 
dark and fancy sure to be. This terror therefore and dark- 
ness of the mind must be dispelled, not by the rays of the sun 
and glittering shafts of day, but by the aspect and law of na- 
ture." So far as scientific method frees man from groundless 
anticipations, it makes possible that attitude of calm confidence 
in the order of nature which is also an ingredient of religious 
faith. The preaching of hell-fire which formed a leading ele- 
ment in the religion of the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is like the manufactured alarm of the ignorant nurse, and, 
I fear, darkened the lives of many timid and childlike persons. 
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The demonology, therefore, which forms a salient portion of 
the "New Testament," must be removed from religious in- 
struction, especially when it is given to imaginative children. 
And what child is not imaginative ? I shudder as there passes 
before my eyes the mournful procession of helpless children 
spiritually tortured and deformed by superstition; the perpet- 
ual massacre of the innocents. No apology is needed for the 
science which makes these crimes less frequent. Similar rea- 
sons lead me to put on one side with distaste and, indeed loath- 
ing, the morbid fancies of the spiritualist. There are some ex- 
ceptions to the maxim that I will venture to lay down. But it 
is my own experience and that of many persons with whom I 
have conversed, that the attitude of mind which spiritualism in- 
volves, introduces a certain disorder into the mind, and clouds 
over the serene apprehension of truth which is the crown and 
joy of the scientific temper. 

Not only is science the highway to serene confidence in the 
course of nature, it fulfills another office which religion claims 
for its own. Through medicine in particular and the arts of 
life in general, it relieves pain and increases human happiness 
to an extent of which religious tradition fails to take account. 
And while according to some the benefits of religious belief are 
confined to the possessor, the benefits of science are indifferent 
to the distinctions of creed. The anaesthetic relieves the agony 
of the atheist as well as of the believer. No faith in God or 
bargain with the Almighty is the condition of these miracles. 
The antiseptic and the knife cannot indeed raise from the dead, 
but they can save from dying. Human science on the one 
hand, and human suffering on the other, offer as majestic 
spectacles to the seeing eye as the marvels of the Evangelists. 
The founder of the Christian religion promised that greater 
wonders should be seen than those which he himself performed. 
And his prophecy is daily realized in the hospitals of the sick, 
and the prolonged and more abundant life of mankind at large. 

But the science which frees from empty fear, and the science 
which ministers to pain, is also something more. It is a sub- 
lime revelation, and one which unlike some other revelations, 
does not contradict itself. As each page unfolds itself, it is 
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found inscribed in characters which are indelible. And we can 
peruse them without any after-thoughts. Hence the mind feels 
beneath itself the certainty which theologians of a more an- 
cient day have vainly sought in revealed truth. The nebular 
theory, for example, is enacted before the eyes of astronomers. 
Worlds flash into being and worlds decay. There is therefore 
the less need of a local apocalypse which, like the "Book of 
Revelation," is the passing dream of a Jewish enthusiast, or of 
prophets who, like the sons of Zebedee, call down fire upon a 
world which goes its way and regards them not. The astrono- 
mer may learn something from the apostle, but he can also 
teach him something. 

III. 

This same triumphant spirit which is conquering the rest of 
the universe, cannot be prevented from investigating the cre- 
dentials of religion. Obscurantism is like a horse in blinkers, 
which does not see the rider upon its back. The critical meth- 
od which is making possible the scientific understanding and, 
as we shall see in a moment the scientific use of the biblical 
books, is no invention of self-willed heretics. It consists large- 
ly in the application of two canons which Leibnitz traced as fol- 
lows : "The future can be read in the past, the distant can be 
read in what is near." It is in the light of these principles that 
modern historical methods have reinterpreted the whole of 
man's past. As applied to the books of the "Old Testament," 
these canons exclude first all particular prophecies ; I say par- 
ticular prophecies because there is no doubt that the general 
tendency of Jewish aspiration was itself prophetic of the later 
and more spiritual forms of Jewish religion. But with this 
qualification, we may accept the critical rule formulated by 
Martineau ("Seat of Authority in Religion," p. 577) : when- 
ever any person in the narrative is made to speak in language 
or to refer to events which had their origin at a later date, the 
report is incredible as an anachronism. Now it is the applica- 
tion of this rule that has been the main clue in disentangling 
the successive strata of tradition upon which the Jewish relig- 
ion is based. And the results vindicate the method. The de- 
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velopment of the idea of God in ancient Israel is the supreme 
type of spiritual progress and cannot be neglected with impun- 
ity by any system of liberal education. But this standpoint is 
so far from involving any acceptance of the miraculous parts 
of the Jewish tradition that, by an almost universal consent, 
they are now explained away or neglected as meaningless. It 
is found that the nearer the historian stands to the events with 
which he is concerned, the less does he diverge from the ordin- 
ary canons of probability. But this transformation of the 
popular idea of the "Old Testament" under the influence of the 
scientific spirit, has resulted in a positive gain to the teacher 
who surveys his various duties as a whole. He can pass with- 
out a break from the institutions of Rome and the arts of Greece 
to the religion of Israel. 

Now this revolution in opinion is almost completed and en- 
ables us to anticipate the effect of a corresponding revolution 
which is taking place almost as rapidly with regard to the 
"New Testament." The publication of the "Encyclopedia 
Biblica" has been an advertisement to the world that miracle 
in the accepted sense is no longer an integral element in the 
belief of Christendom. A very striking example of this change 
of opinion came under my notice the other day. An able writer 
in the Christian World was discussing the narratives of the 
resurrection. He took the experiences of St. Paul as a clue 
to the nature of the other recorded appearances of Jesus, and 
thus was led to regard them as entirely subjective and there- 
fore to be understood in the light of similar experiences. Now 
ii the resurrection of Jesus is removed in this way from the 
category of miracle to the region of faith, it is unlikely that the 
other miraculous narratives in the "New Testament" will be 
accepted much longer in their literal intention. And the books 
of the "New Testament" will be read with the same sense of 
what is probable and what is not, as the books of the "Old Tes- 
tament." 

Here again the reformation produced by the scientific method 
will subserve the true ends of religion. The teacher will have 
to dwell more upon the spiritual originality of Jesus and to say 
less about the external trappings of miracle which Christianity 
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shares with Buddhism and Islam. "The man," says Lotze, 
"who, laying aside prejudice allows the teaching and life of 
Christ ta work upon his spirit without analyzing this impres- 
sion, may be convinced that here an infinitely valuable and 
unique event has happened for the salvation of mankind." Now 
the scientific impulse which has led to this change in religious 
opinion, is not opposed to, but is curiously parallel with the 
method of dogma. The impulse which led Greek fathers to 
reconcile the gospels with Greek logic, ethics and metaphysics, 
is the same with the modern impulse which, as we have seen, 
would make terms between the gospels and scientific method. 
Dogma, in its origin, sprang from the impulse to think clearly 
about the historical setting of the Christian religion; contem- 
porary criticism seeks the same end. Once more therefore the 
western world has accomplished a synthesis of the whole body 
of its knowledge, and awaits a second Thomas Aquinas to for- 
mulate a new "Summa." And it is because the historical criti- 
cism of the Bible has so far accomplished its work that the 
thoughtful teacher may undertake the duty of religious instruc - 
tion hand in hand with the best text-books. This may seem a 
rash and indeed almost a fanciful statement when we look out 
upon the turmoil of the present religious conflict. But as we 
have seen the work of the critics upon the "Old Testament" is 
done in the main and no one makes any scruple of recogniz- 
ing this fact to some degree at least. The teacher who is pa- 
tient will, in the course of a very few years, find that he can 
proceed as freely to the scientific exposition of the "New Testa- 
ment." 

IV. 

But we have not grappled with the most urgent part of our 
problem' ; we have only set the problem itself in a clearer light. 
What is to be the relation of the teacher to the various religious 
bodies who are contending together ? Is he under any obliga- 
tion to conform publicly to any of therm ? The question is in- 
dignantly put by Nonconformists whether they are to be ex- 
cluded from teaching in any of the schools which are supported 
by the national exchequer. This is but part of a still wider 
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question. Is any man to be excluded from the teaching pro- 
fession because he does not hold any of the creeds? Why 
should not a professed atheist or agnostic be a teacher? As a 
matter of fact such men are teachers of special subjects; for 
indeed it is comparatively rare among the leaders of scientific 
thought in England to find men who ex animo profess the be- 
liefs usually accounted as orthodox. It seems reasonable that 
the liberty of opinion which is actually accorded to the men 
who determine opinion at its sources, should also be extended 
to the rank and file of the teaching profession. That is to say, 
the teacher is under no moral obligation to belong to any re- 
ligious body whatsoever, and it is unjust that any compulsion 
even of an indirect kind should be exercised upon him. It is 
specially unjust because the professed adherents of the various 
religious sects do not amount to a majority of the whole popu- 
lation. I make this statement upon the authority of the relig- 
ious census which is now being taken in London by the Daily 
News. 

The statesmen of Elizabeth's reign indulged the hope that it 
was possible to comprehend the whole range of religious be- 
lief within the limits of the establishment. And as a matter of 
fact there is a wider diversity of theological belief and there- 
fore greater freedom of opinion in the Anglican Church than 
in any other religious body. It enumerates within its member- 
ship men who at the one extreme are but one remove from Ro- 
man Catholics, and, at the other, but one remove from Agnos- 
ticism. Yet in practice even so comprehensive a scheme as this 
fails to satisfy everybody. Now where the Elizabethan set- 
tlement has failed, it is unlikely that any fresh scheme of com- 
prehension will succeed. The critics of the Establishment, 
however, have attempted to find a fresh formula with the name 
of undenominational Christianity, and under cover of this they 
seek to exclude from the teaching profession all those numer- 
ous persons who are not only outside the Anglican Church, but 
also outside the sphere of Trinitarian belief. This will not 
satisfy the claims of those for whom I am arguing. These 
claims will only be satisfied by the removal of all religious tests 
of every kind whatsoever : Anglican, Trinitarian and Theistic. 
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In order to illustrate the bearing of this, I will take a definite 
instance, if I may be pardoned for the personal reference which 
is involved. No public man is more generally respected in 
England for his sincerity than Mr. John Morley. Now in the 
present condition of public opinion a man who held Mr. Mor- 
ley's views would be debarred from the teacher's office. And 
in order to show that the case we are considering is not an im- 
aginary one, I will recall an incident in Mr. Morley 's political 
career which is not generally known. When in 1880 he formed 
the purpose of entering the House of Commons his name was 
brought before the Liberals of Nottingham as a parliamentary 
candidate. But the leaders of the local religious bodies re- 
fused to support Mr. Morley because of his religious opinions, 
and Mr. Morley went elsewhere. In this way Nottingham 
missed the opportunity of having for her representative a man 
who unites moral enthusiasm with the insight of a scholar, and 
those who inflicted this loss upon the city, failed to see that 
they were enforcing religious tests in a manner repugnant to 
their own professed principles of tolerance. 

It thus appears that the only alternative to the establishment 
of religion by the state, is the entire abolition of religious tests 
of any and every kind. But, it will be objected, how can re- 
ligious instruction be given except by a teacher whose thoughts 
are in harmony with the subject which he is dealing with? In 
the first place, the very methods of criticism which have brought 
the biblical history into relation with scientific thought, make it 
possible to unfold this history in an objective way sine ira et 
studio; without the militant spirit of a professed enemy or the 
partisanship of the devotee. An agnostic friend of mine is at 
the same time one of the most enthusiastic and thoroughgoing 
students of the "Old Testament" who are known to me. And 
it is not necessary to belong to any of the two hundred and 
seventy religious societies which are enumerated in "Whit- 
taker's Almanac," in order to trace the human figure of Jesus 
as it disengages itself from the mist of legend. 

In the next place, by removing the penalties of free thought, 
you also take away the glories of martyrdom, and so remove a 
motive to exaggerated expressions of opinion. The religious 
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sentiment needs no adventitious aids, for it is safe here to trust 
the unbiased instincts of mankind. So far as prophecy can 
reach, it seems certain that man will always worship, and that 
the symbols of the Christian tradition will afford the ultimate 
vehicle of his devotion. There is the less need therefore to use 
compulsion upon the minority, in whom the instinct of worship 
is weak. It is the same with religion as with music. To some 
persons music makes no appeal. Yet no one proposes to ex- 
clude such individuals from teaching, nor indeed from teaching 
the rudimentary parts of musical theory. On the other hand 
it is not the business of the teacher to trespass on the functions 
of the pulpit. The school-room is not the place for religious 
propaganda. In fact the professed atheist is not a more dan- 
gerous enemy to religious feeling than the mawkish advocate. 
It thus appears that the argument for religious tests in the 
teaching profession breaks down even when it is regarded, not 
from the standpoint of abstract freedom, but from the stand- 
point of religious feeling itself. 

Frank Granger. 
University College, Nottingham. 



WERE THE CHURCH FATHERS COMMUNISTS? 

The assertion, is frequently made that several of the most 
distinguished of the Fathers of the Church were communists, 
in the sense that they believed private property to be wrong. 
This contention seems to have originated with Barbeyrac, a 
prominent ethical writer of the early Eighteenth century. 1 At 
present it is most commonly voiced by the socialists although 
it is also to be found in writers like Nitti, 2 and de Laveleye. 3 
The Fathers most commonly cited in this connection are Clem- 
ent, Chrysostom, Augustine, Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome. The 
first three of these need not detain us ; for the passage in which 

1 See his "Traite de la morale des Peres," p. 144. 
""Catholic Socialism," pp. 64-70. 
8 "Le Socialisme Contemporain," p. ix. 



